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SHAPE’S LANGUAGE-TEACHING By 


PROGRAM, 1953 


Necessity, to speak proverbially, is the mother 
of invention. The techniques and materials being 
devised for the teaching of English and French at 
SHAPE (Supreme Headquarters, Allied Powers, 
Europe) were dictated by necessity and are certain 
to become important contributions in the drive to 
modernize and revitalize the teaching of modern for- 
eign languages—that is, to take advantage of the 
means provided by technology and electronic engi- 
neering in order to do a better job faster. The watch- 
word at SHAPE is urgency and the criterion is a 
ruthless, cold-blooded question, “Does it work?” 

SHAPE is a modern miracle of rapid, complex, in- 
ternational organization, achieved through the will 
to arrive at a common point of view in the solution of 
a common problem. The basis of any such endeavor 
lies in the ability of the personnel of the organization 
to “speak the same language,” or, in the case of 
SHAPE, to understand what the other fellow is say- 


GEORGE BORGLUM 


WAYNE UNIVERSITY, DETROIT 


ing and why he is saying it. On the face of it 
SHAPE’s task must seem impossible, for among the 
14 different nations of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization how many different tongues and how many 
national points of view are brought together! Even 
British and Americans, as Bernard Shaw once put it, 
are divided by a common language. 

At SHAPE, as with the United Nations, the official 
languages are English and French. British and Amer- 
icans must know or learn French, while those who 
speak neither English nor French must learn both. 
The qualifications for appointment to SHAPE do not 
necessarily include linguistie proficiency in the lan- 
guages in question, since military know-how is the 
prime qualification for membership in the SHAPE 
organization, but the directive to learn them, once 
there, is strongly implemented. While interpreters 
and translators are always available for official pur- 
poses, the real substance of SHAPE and the eventual 
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success of its mission depend more on human fellow- 
ship and understanding in a broad but fundamental 


way of life than on logistic tables. Agreement on who 
will produce what tank and in what numbers may 
very well arise from a personal and informal exchange 
of views on a matter of apparently little consequence. 
People are made that way. 
cate is essential to understanding, and understanding 


The ability :o communi- 


is essential to workable human relationships. 

The SHAPE language program is a large order in 
anyone’s book! The responsibility devolved upon the 
U. S. Army Europe, 7961 Detachment, Information 
and Education Branch, Paris, which in due course 
became an exclusive SHAPE unit under the Head- 
quarters Commandant, Colonel Robert Q. Brown. 
The Director of Branch, Donald Ryerson, is a civilian 
whose qualifications are not those of a teacher but of 
an administrator and organizer. Judging by the re- 
sults, this has been a blessing in disguise, on the one 
hand because he brought to his task no preconceived 
theories about the teaching of foreign languages, and 
on the other because he was not able to foresee, all at 
once, the magnitude and complexities of his assign- 
ment. Had he but known, perhaps he would have 
obtained a transfer to some other branch! As it was, 
Mr. Ryerson was able to take his problems in turn 
and in stride, dispassionately and efficiently. 

A detailed account of the trials and tribulations of 
Mr. Ryerson and his staff is superfluous and I shall 
limit myself to what seem to be the essentials. From 
the beginning of his operation, Mr. Ryerson received 
applications from scores of teachers and brought to- 
gether one of the most able and personable groups 
of language teachers it has been my privilege to visit. 
The problem of rugged and rampant individualism, 
present in any group of able teachers, was solved by 
the appointment of a supervisor who exercised his 
authority unhindered by considerations of tenure, 
prestige, or other pressures. 

It was soon apparent at SHAPE that the most diffi- 
cult problem was that of regular attendance and the 
complete impossibility of keeping a class of only five 
or six students reasonably homogeneous after the first 
few meetings This was due to two factors, the in- 
ability of many students to give any time at all to 
preparation, and the necessity of a large number to 
absent themselves from several classes in succession 
during periods of unusual activity or while away on 
a mission. Another problem was the inadequacy of 
available texts for the adult confronted with the reali- 
ties of life in a foreign country. But how to cope with 
absenteeism and overcome the discouragement of the 
student who fell behind, despite the incentive present 
in the situation, remained for many months the cen 


tral problem. A method had to be devised whereby 
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each student could become a class by himself and pro- 
To be successful, the program 
had to go all the way toward the student. Some kind 
of tutorial method was obviously indicated, but 
SHAPE does not have unlimited funds and budgets 
are carefully scrutinized. The establishment of a 
combination laboratory and tutorial system was there- 
fore entertained and Mr. Ryerson journeyed to the 
United States to seek first-hand information on the 
operation of various language laboratories and on 
new developments in laboratory equipment and tech- 
niques. 

As a result of Mr. Ryerson’s trip, SHAPE con- 
tracted with an American firm to install the latest in 
language laboratories, consisting of individual student 
booths equipped with two-channel tape recorders. 
With the machines on the way, the staff was con- 
fronted with the awesome task of preparing materials 
—the fate of every department which decides to pio- 
neer in laboratory techniques—generally suitable ma- 
terials not yet being available for purchase. Not only 
did the staff have to create and record aural-oral ma- 
terials, but it tackled the complex and little-explored 
field of visual materials and techniques, Mr. Ryerson 
and his assistants having committed themselves to a 
completely integrated audio-visual program of lan- 
In a letter of April, 1952, Mr. Ryer- 
son describes the throes of his staff as follows: 


gress at his own pace. 


guage teaching. 


As you know, most of our instructors are enthusiastic 
about the idea of a ‘‘machine’’ which mirrors the stu- 
dent’s voice and assists him in discovering his own pro- 
nunciation mistakes. But my emphatic demand that the 
dual-channel tape recorder used in conjunction with visual 
material be made not a supplementary but an integral 
part of our course is creating every reaction from sheer 
fright, outrage at the idea of being partially replaced by 
a machine, to blind, forward stabs in the right direction. 
However, there are signs that an instructor here and there 
is grasping the idea that they can spend their time with 
a student on the more creative aspects of teaching, leav- 
ing to the recorder the repetitive work; and this produces 
surges of enthusiasm. Unfortunately, there is also the 
reaction that more imagination and hard work will be 
required and this gets its share of resistance. 

The reactions of students are largely enthusiastic: ‘‘the 
repetition and voice comparison is just what I needed.’’ 
Sometimes one hears from students, ‘‘I don’t like the 
emphasis on conversation,’’ or, ‘‘I ean only understand 
The lat- 
invariably comes from British, Dutch, or 


what I’m doing if I study the grammar first.’’ 
ter remark 
Seandinavian participants who have learned other lan- 
guages by the grammar method exclusively and have 
fixed habits of study which are difficult to change. 
ever, in time and with great patience they are slowly 
IT think 


this need is given impetus when they find themselves in 


How- 
attracted to the idea of listening and imitating. 


situations with French people wherein they feel a sure- 
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ness of what they want to say but either can’t say it or 
are not understood after they say it. 


It was my privilege to revisit SHAPE in October, 
1952, when the laboratory was in operation for audio, 
or tape, materials, but before the receipt of various 
visual elements on order. I have never visited an 
organization where matters appeared to be under bet- 
ter control nor where the atmosphere exuded a more 
marked feeling of satisfaction in genuine accomplish- 
ment. This is not the place for a lengthy analysis of 
audio-visual techniques in general and SHAPE’s tech- 
niques in particular. A year from this writing 
SHAPE will have perfected its materials and routine 
considerably. 

Briefly described, however, the program at SHAPE 
consists of elementary and intermediate courses, 
equivalent to the first two years of college language. 
Students now have one half hour alone with an in- 
structor for “exposition,” followed by two one-half 
hour units of individual work in the laboratory. Here 
the student listens to a master tape which calls for 
various responses. 

“The purpose of this drill,” according to Mr. Ryer- 
son, “is to accustom the ear to the sounds of French, 


’ 


to understand the spoken language, to acquire immedi- 
ate practice in speaking, and to give the student the 
opportunity to criticize his own pronunciation.” 

The advantage of earphone reception is to concen- 
trate the student’s attention on sound. The two-chan- 


nel tape recording is as permanent as the “system” 
followed wishes to make it. Study equals practice, re- 
editing of the student’s output, by the student. 
SHAPE does not yet have an array of data prov- 
ing the superiority of its present techniques over the 


traditional ones used at the start. This will come in 
due time. Meanwhile, it is apparent to even the casual 
visitor that the I. and E. Branch feels it is on the 
right track. 

Here are two statements from Brigadier General 
Herbert M. Jones, then General Eisenhower's choice 
for Adjutant General of SHAPE. General Jones 
had no previous study of French. Said General 
Jones, for the record: 

There is no doubt that the classroom method of instrue- 
tion as employed at SHAPE prior to the initiation of 
the present laboratory method succeeded in teaching the 
student grammar and vocabulary, but it failed to develop 
ability to speak and to understand. As a result, students, 
who were pressed for time anyway, became dissatisfied 
Since the labo 
ratory has been installed, interest has been revived and 
There is 


not the slightest doubt that their progress in understand 


with their progress and many withdrew. 
former discouraged students have re-enrolled. 


ing and speaking has exceeded their fondest expectations 
in a very short time. In other words, whereas all was 


dark before, after a few hours on the tape recorders, they 
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begin to see the light and to realize that in fact they 
are succeeding in mastering another language. 


In an informal moment, General Jones said: “I am 
sold on your tape-recorder system of language in- 
struction. I am using it since four months only, and 
alveady I am speaking English with a French accent.” 

According to Mr. Ryerson, 


The ones who have expressed dissatisfaction give rather 
evasive answers and the true reasons are elusive. I am 
tempted to believe that many people have been attending 
French classes much more as a semi-recreational period 
than for the intended purpose. Certain persons well 
known to the teachers and this office have attended classes 
fairly regularly for a year or more, but have not pro- 
gressed in their ability to speak or understand French in 
proportion to the instruction they have been exposed to. 
Under the procedures of the audio-visual course it is 
Those who take the 
instruction must participate actively because all units 
Further, the time spent with a 


quite difficult to take a passive role. 


are strictly controlled. 
teacher is rigidly planned so that a definite, specified 


amount of material must be covered. 


To the teacher who has never seen a laboratory such 
as SHAPE’s in operation, the procedure may seem 
like gadgetry for the sake of gadgets or at best a 
mechanized sort of instruction where the human ele- 
ment, by which is meant the “good” element, is elimi- 

Actually, nothing could be farther from the 
The human element or teacher element tends to 


nated. 
case. 
give out when it comes to doing what is most impor- 
tant in language learning—drilling the student, and 
this is where the gadget takes over. The gadget is 
the means of extending indefinitely the teacher’s voice. 
The language laboratory, in fact, presents advantages 
which increase the efficient use of time in fantastic 
proportions. I invite the reader to follow me in the 
simplest of arithmetic. 

In an ordinary beginning class of 20 students, surely 
a conservative and reasonable number as beginning 
classes go, we may assume the teacher will devote half 
the period talking himself, to exposition, questions, 
corrections, ete. If a elass lasts 50 minutes, there 
remain 25 minutes for recitation by the 20 students. 
Hach student, if the time is divided equally, which 
it rarely is, gets one minute and 15 seconds for reci- 
tation or drill, not counting time lost by the stu- 
dent who must find the place, or from other unfore 
seen but inevitable circumstances. 

In the language laboratory, however, every student 
recites or drills the entire time allotted to student par- 
ticipation, which makes as many times more efficient 
a class as there are students in the elass! Each stu- 
dent and the class as a whole, therefore, is assimilat- 
ing, or at least performing, at 20 times the rate as 
this The 


with traditional methods. But is not all. 
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class now has two teachers instead of one: the teacher 
on the master tape and the “live” teacher who is 
monitoring the work of the class, correcting and ex- 
plaining where necessary. 

In general we language teachers have been slow in 
becoming aware of the psychological and sheer physi- 
cal elements involved in learning a foreign language. 
The student can’t say as common a phrase as “Ne lui 
en donnez pas trop!” until the phrase becomes auto- 
matic as a result of the concurrent training of the 
vocal organs, the ear, and the mind through repetition 
in response to a stimulus. Rules, which have their 
place in their appeal to the orderly, logical mind, have 
been given far too much importance. As a matter of 
fact, the rule alone practically paralyzes the speech 
faculty. Which leads to a not at all unreasonable con- 
clusion that the best teacher is the one who can bring 
the student to say something correctly the greatest 
number of times. 

The language laboratory, or individual work with 
earphones and recorder, brings other advantages to 
language learning such as the elimination of usual 
classroom distractions, the incentive of hearing one’s 
own voice, and of making one’s own linguistic discov- 
eries. 

Staff members and students at SHAPE all appear 
fully convinced the investment in money and effort is 
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paying off and that at SHAPE “you get your money’s 
worth.” What the program will be like when visual 
materials have been integrated, we shall not know for 
some months. But we can be sure that techniques 
which don’t work will be quickly discarded and that 
the staff will constantly seek better results. 

The recognition at SHAPE that every student must 
be handled individually and allowed to proceed at his 
own pace, according to his own special circumstances 
and aptitude, contains much food for thought. In our 
teaching of languages our attention is directed less 
toward achievement than toward student capacity for 
achievement. Our constant element is a period of 
time, our variable element, measured by a mark, 
achievement. It should, within reasonable limits, be 
the reverse. 

In the solution of our present world crisis arising 
from the unprecedented impact of peoples and eivili- 
zations upon one another, the language teacher has an 
important, perhaps even a vital part. His success 
will be greater in proportion as he can develop, and is 
aided in developing, the same efficiency of operation 
which characterizes any large-scale, competitive ven- 
ture. 

SHAPE’s I. and E. Branch is to be congratulated 
for its pioneering and deserves our best wishes for 
continued success. 





Shorter Papers. 


EVALUATION IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


Lester D. Crow 
Brooklyn College 


Aut teacher education should be concerned with 
the major objectives of education. It is important 
that the men and women who are selected to guide 
the learning of the children of our country be thor- 
oughly indoctrinated in the fundamentals of democ- 
racy. With a thorough orientation in principles of 
democratic citizenship, the teacher can give the kind 
of leadership that will aid a learner, step by step, 
to become a better person and also to be a more co- 
operative individual as he exercises his freedom of 
action and living. 

An evaluation of teacher education should be based 
upon the thesis that the purpose of teacher education 
is four-fold: (1) to reeruit able high-school gradu- 
ates who should pursue teacher-education programs, 
(2) to provide teacher trainees with informational 
background essential to successful leadership in the 
classroom, (3) to aid these carefully selected students 
in the understanding of children, and (4) so to train 
teacher candidates in the techniques of instruction 
that, as teachers, they will be more efficient in giving 


assistance to learners in the teacher-learner situation. 

As we direct our thinking toward the problem of 
evaluation in teacher education, let us be mindful of 
these principles. Knowledge in the fields of psychol- 
ogy, educational psychology, and mental hygiene is 
We know more today than we 
did even 25 years ago concerning the learner as an 
We know 
that the learner as an individual is the important 
person in the teaching-learning situation. We know 
also that, although learning in the school is carried 


constantly inereasing. 


individual and about the learning process. 


on in group situations, each learner must be con- 
sidered as an individual. Our problem then is so 
to train teachers as to enable them to develop basic 
habits, attitudes, and knowledge essential to their pro- 
fessional life and to their role as citizens. 

To this end, experimentation in teacher education 
has continued. We probably have not yet achieved 
completely satisfactory techniques. Reference can be 
made in passing, however, to the fact that, for the 
most part, teachers on the elementary-school level 
probably are not so well-grounded in subject matter 
as they might be. Every prospective teacher, what- 
ever his chosen level of teaching—elementary or sec- 


ondary—should receive a broad background in what 
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ean be termed liberal and general education as well 
as in professional training. 

Psychologically, the mental processes involved in 
learning are relatively the same for most learners, 
yet it does not follow that all techniques utilized to 
stimulate learners and learning activities will serve 
all learners effectively at each maturational stage of 
development. In other words, those proved teach- 
ing techniques that are effective in the kindergarten, 
the first, second, third, and fourth grades may not 
be adequate either for the teachers of more mature 
learners or for the learners themselves. 

It is important that we understand older learners 
as well as young children. We need to know more 
about them as individuals. We must discover how 
they learn and what it is that stimulates learning. 
The adolescents’ emotional natures, their interests, 
social activities and behavior, and the effect upon 
them of the problems arising out of their physical 
development warrant careful study. We cannot say 
that what is good for the young child is equally good 
for the older child, the adolescent, or the adult. This 
statement does not imply that the teacher of the older 
learners should not have an understanding of the 
growth and development of each individual from in- 
fancy onward. It implies that the teacher should 
emphasize the learning process at his particular teach- 
ing-learning level. 

A great deal of study must be given to the pro- 
grams of teacher education that are aimed at uni- 
formity on all learning levels. Sometimes those who 
help establish programs of professional education do 
not plan or cannot evaluate such programs for chil- 
dren beyond the fourth grade in school. There has 
been good planning in teacher education to serve 
learners during the first four years of schooling. 
The completely heterogeneous grouping through the 
fourth year seems to be a sound approach, yet it is 
imperative that educators begin to plan and to evalu- 
ate those plans and procedures that will best serve 
learners who are studying beyond these years. 

No matter with what desirable teacher qualities an 
individual may be endowed as his birthright, no one 
is so capable that he cannot be improved by partici- 
We, 


ques- 


pation in a good teacher-education program. 
therefore, are concerned with the following 
tions: (1) What is a good teacher? (2) How ean a 
young man or woman be helped to achieve teaching 
And (3) What are the effective criteria 
to be used to make this evaluation? 

The teacher must continue to be a learner. He 


success ? 


must be a student both of subject matter and of those 
learners who are assigned to his immediate super- 
vision. It is psychologically sound to suggest that 
as much freedom as possible should be given the 
learner as he undertakes the learning activity. It is 
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wise to introduce the attitude of play into learning 
situations so as to eliminate the deadening effect of 
Yet, learning should never be 
reduced to mere play as an achievable goal. Rather 
should the play attitude be the guiding force as the 


fear upon learning. 


teacher end learners participate in the work of the 


school. 

Free discussion has value, and teachers should be 
But the 
success of the procedure must inevitably rest upon 


trained to function through its process. 
evaluation. Just to permit learners to talk for the 
sake of free discussion may, in the long run, do as 
much harm as good. Individual learners should be 
encouraged to express their opinions freely, candidly, 
and openly with the assurance that the teacher has 
the leadership qualities and insight that will enable 
him to evaluate competently what is being said. 
When the leader demonstrates that he is able to ac- 
cept those ideas that apply to the solution of prob- 
lems and can eliminate the ideas that are erroneous 
or do not apply, he gives positive, dynamic stimula- 
tion toward sound thinking. 

Unfortunately, in our teacher education, we may 
not have given careful consideration to this impor- 
tant trait. Either teacher trainees will need to be 
helped to evaluate the expressed ideas of others or 
the discussion method will become ineffective. How- 
ever, in my opinion, this method can be utilized to 
eliminate fear and to establish good rapport in the 
classroom situation. Thus can use be made of social 
dynamics for effective living and learning. 

A good teacher must know how to motivate. But 
he should know also that good motivation is more 
than arousing interest. That which arouses interest 
also may come to be a great distractor to learning. 
The experience of the learners and the attitude of 
the teacher become the important aspects of moti- 
vation. Continue to present problems on the experi- 
ence and thinking level of learners and you will aid 
them to become interested and enthusiastic pupils. 
This can be as true of the dull learner as of the 
bright. Let us, therefore, so train teachers that they 
will be able to work with learners in a group com- 
posed of young people who ean respond to stimula- 
Effective 
thinking in a classroom situation presupposes a com- 
This is especially important after 


tion on a comparable experience level. 


mon background. 
the children are able to read. 


Evaluation in teacher education must take into 


consideration the principles referred to, as well as 
other major considerations. A good training pro- 
gram should help teachers plan their work and make 
effective use of resource material. Teachers should 
be trained to be sensitive to what I shall call the 


’ 


“teaching situations” that arise in the course of a 
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specific lesson and during a school day. Teachers 
must be able to adapt their techniques to differing 
situations as these arise and not be trained toward 
adherence to a definite procedure, regardless of the 


probiems with which they may be confronted. 
The professional training should be so functional 


that trainees, through imitating their own college 
professors, may be enabled later to utilize those pro- 
cedures in their classrooms as they work with their 
children, If for young 
learners, teacher trainees should be aided in com- 


committee work is good 
mittee procedure; if class discussion is desirable for 
children, teacher trainees should be given leadership 
in good diseussion procedures; if films and record- 
ings are effective devices, teachers themselves should 
be trained through the use of these media; if role 
playing is to be ineluded, role playing should be 
made a part of the teacher-education program, if 
written work or individual student reports are good, 
these should be utilized in a functional way in the 
training of teachers; if field and laboratory work 
are desirable, the teacher trainee should receive ex- 
perience in the best practices available and know 
the kinds and types of places to visit; if effective 
study methods, including the use of books and ma- 
terials, are important, then teacher trainees should 
receive the necessary skills to utilize these techniques 
effectively; and if student teaching is good, let us 
provide what is desirable and under competent super- 
vision. 

Many parents and educators are concerned about 
the effectiveness of our teacher-education program. 
We owe it to them and their children to provide 
teachers who meet the requirements of adequate train- 
ing and personality development. Can we evaluate 
teacher-education programs and procedures so as to 
discover whether or not we are producing the kind 
of teacher we want and need? 
years, evaluation of teacher-education programs and 
procedures and teacher personality has been par- 
ticipated in by (1) students, (2) teachers, and (3) 
Although no final conelusions 


Over a period of 


selected committees. 
are apparent, there perhaps is some agreement con- 
cerning personal and professional qualities and at- 
titudes that should be developed among our young 
men and women who expect to teach our children, 


Reports. 
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Among the personal qualities we might wish to in- 
clude: intelligence, good health, good speech, flexi- 
bility, integrity, emotional stability, cheerfulness, 
courtesy, ability to get along with people, ability to 
do creative thinking, kindliness, co-operativeness, 
sense of humor, putience, sincerity, and enthusiasm. 

Among the professional qualities we might expect 
the teacher to be able to: develop pupil self-control, 
direct pupil study, maintain pupil interest, measure 
achievement, sponsor out-of-class activities, stimulate 
thinking, use community resources, master improved 
teaching techniques, use special teaching aids, man- 
age the class, motivate work effectively, and ask 
Also, the well- 


trained teacher should understand children and in- 


questions that stimulate thinking. 


dividual patterns of development as well as_ the 


learning process. He should be accurate in obser- 
vation and reporting and careful in his use of cumu- 
lative records, 

Among the attitudinal qualities that the trained 
teacher should possess are: a good democratic orien- 
tation, an objective, analytic attitude, sense of social 
responsibility, balanced avoeational interests, eonsid- 
eration for the feelings of others, appreciation of the 
scientific method, interest in continued self-improve- 
ment, a positive outlook on life, enthusiasm for teach- 
ing as a profession, and pride in the profession he 
has chosen, 

If we agree that young men and women who 
are the products of our teacher-education programs 
should possess the characteristics described, then ef- 
fective evaluating techniques should be applied con- 
tinuously during the period of training. 
marily related to the teaching procedures utilized by 
the individual staff members of a teacher-education 
institution. To the extent that programs of teacher 
education become increasingly geared to meet the 


This is pri- 


and 
dy- 


teaching and learning needs of our present 
evolving society, shall we succeed in producing 
namie teachers who will be qualified to guide chil- 
dren and young people toward the possession of at- 
titudes and habits of behavior that are consistent 
with effective citizenship, not only in our own coun- 


try but also in the world at large. 





FIFTY YEARS OF THE WEA IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 


GuapycE H. BRADLEY 
Morgan State College, Baltimore 


Tue fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the 
Workers’ Educational Association will be celebrated 


on May 16, 1953. Beginning with the pioneer efforts 
of Albert Mansbridge this organization has developed 


’ imparting the wis- 


into a “university without walls,’ 
dom of the ages to more than 100,000 students an- 
nually. 

A survey of the development of this important Brit- 
ish institution reveals the close relationship between 
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it and societal organization. At the time of its emer- 
gence, a new society was evolving in which working- 
class men demanded the education which had been de- 
nied them and in that way initiated a new trend in 
educational ideals. 

The original name, in keeping with the mental pat- 
tern of that time, was “the Association to Promote the 
Higher Education of Working Men, primarily by the 
Extension of University Teaching; also by (1) the 
development of an efficient School Continuation Sys- 
tem; (2) the assistance of Working-class Efforts of a 
specifically Educational character.” In 1905 the na- 
tional body changed the name to the Workers’ Edu- 
cational Association. 

The official statement of aims and purposes clari- 
fies the funetion of the organization. 


The W.E.A. 
it is an educational expression of the working-class move- 


is a working elass body in the sense that 


ment, and looks on education not only as a means of 
developing individual character and capacity, but as an 
equipment for the exercise of social rights and respon- 
sibilities. . . . It co-operates with trade unions, co-opera- 
tive societies, political parties, and organizations such as 
the Club and Institute Union; and its object in such co- 
operation is to provide working-class education in order 
to enable the workers to develop their capacities, and to 
equip them for their Trade Unions, Labor Co-operatives, 
and club activities generally, in the work of securing 


social and industrial emancipation. 

The rapid growth of WEA during the past 50 
The 
first branch was established in Reading in October, 


years attests the promulgation of these aims. 


1904, and a few months later another was founded 
at Rochdale, birthplace of the Co-operative Movement. 
In 1906 there were 13 branches; one year later there 
While 
in 1914 there were 11,430 members, the enrollment 
had more than doubled by 1923, and by 1931 there 
were 47,000 students enrolled in grant-earning classes, 


were 47; and by 1947 there were 900 branches. 


not including those pursuing week-end courses, short 
courses, and single lectures. 

Today the WEA is a federation of more than a 
thousand branches, the Trades Union Congress and 44 
national trade unions, the CWS Co-operative Union 
and national co-operative bodies, all the principal 
teachers’ organizations, 24 national societies, and other 
bodies. 


eent of all classes under adult-edueation regulations 


Of tutorial classes 96 per cent and 81 per 


were organized by or promoted by WEA or agencies 
associated with it. 

It is both a “Responsible Body” and an indepen- 
dent educational association, recognized and supported 
by central and local governments for the provision of 
a teaching service. Student contributions to its sup- 
port range from approximately 30 cents for a 10- or 
12-session lecture course to $1.50, paid in each of 
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three years, for tutorial classes, consisting of 24 lee- 
tures annually. Local and governmental grants de- 
fray not less than three fourths of teaching expenses 
—salaries and travel. Grants are paid in relation to 
the total program of work. 

The significance of WEA, however, lies less ip its 
own expansion in numbers and administration than in 
the change in publie opinion which has accompanied 
or followed its growth and development. It has pro- 
vided an impetus to the development of adult educa- 
tion, and particularly of workers’ education, on so- 
ciaily significant lines, not only in England, but in 
Wales, Scotland, Australia (Queensland, Victoria, 
Tasmania), New Zealand, Africa, Canada, the United 
States, and internationally. Through its efforts a 
technique of co-operation and group study has been 
universities, and 


developed among adult students, 


public education. A flexible program made it pos- 
sible to meet the needs of special groups, such as war 
workers and workers in civil defense. The re-enforce- 
ment of the educational principles—the right to dis- 
cuss controversial issues and freedom of expression 
for both tutor and students—in an educational course, 
supported from public funds, helps to preserve the 
ideal of academic freedom and the search for truth. 
WEA is qualified to present the view of a large seg- 
ment of the population to official bodies and to ae- 
cept the duties and responsibilities involved. In addi- 
tion it interprets new studies to the common man 
and extends services to institutions not allied directly 


with it, notably schools. Its clamor for educational 


progress, along with that of other groups and indi- 


viduals, has culminated in the passage of the Educa- 
tion Acts of 1918 and 1944, the most revolutionary 
change in the history of English education. 

The WEA has been changed a great deal by its own 
success. §. G. Raybould! lists as the three most im- 
portant changes: changes in types of classes pro- 
vided, changes in kinds of students, and decline in 
standards of work. 

Mansbridge thought that, unless three fourths of 
the members of the various classes were drawn from 
workers, WEA would fail in its mission. Between 
the two world wars manual workers constituted one 
third of the class enrollment, while today this group 
represents less than one fifth of the total member- 
ship. In 1946-47 the occupations of the students of 
WEA were: 21 per cent manual workers; 16 per cent 
clerks, draftsmen, and foremen; slightly fewer were 
teachers, civil servants, and postal workers; 26 per 
cent engaged in home duties and nursing; and five per 
cent, professional and social workers. Members from 
the latter group have increased fourfold, and teach- 
ers, civil servants, and black-coat workers doubled 


18. G. Raybould, ‘‘W.E.A.: The Next Phase.’’ Lon- 


don: Educational Association Press, Ltd., p. 120. 
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since 1939. Among the WEA students today are 
27,000 housewives, domestic workers, and nurses; 
nearly 16,000 manual workers; 10,000 teachers; 4,000 
civil servants; and 12,000 clerks, craftsmen, and fore- 
Some may ask whether the WEA is following 
the example of the Mechanics Institute, Others may 
wonder if the increase in membership from the middle 
classes is due to a changed concept of “worker,” re- 
sulting from modification of social classes and other 
forces, 

Classes range from tutorials over a three-year 
period to shorter courses varying from six months to 
one year in length. The “curriculum” has been tra- 
ditionally that of the liberal arts. Vocational and 
technical education has never constituted a part of the 
subject offerings of WEA. 
patterned after those of the traditional English uni- 


men. 


Originally the courses, 


versity, included social studies, economies, social and 
industrial history, and political and social science. 
More recently there has been an increased number of 
classes in philosophy and religion (40), psychology 
(650), sciences—biology (120) and general science— 
and music appreciation. International affairs, his- 
tory, and social science (3,000), and literature and art 
(2,000) are the most popular subjects. 

Perhaps the greatest change has occurred in stand- 
ards of work. Some years ago A. L. Smith, then 
Master of Balliol, estimated that one fourth of all 
essays submitted by tutorial classes met the require- 
ments for First Class Honours in the School of Mod- 
ern History at Oxford. Today there is a greater re- 
sistance to and a lack of interest in writing essays. 
According to Raybould,? 


Before serious study can really be undertaken with such 
students they must be trained in the art of study; in 
note-taking, in note-making, in selective and eritical read- 
ing, in disciplined discussion, in clear expression in speech 
and writing. Such training will occupy in most cases the 
best part of two sessions. 


These conditions may be attributed in part to more 
limited reading, listening to BBC, cinema attendance, 
eagerness of tutors to obtain a sufficient number of 
adults to start a class, and other educational oppor- 
tunities. 

The human angle—socialization, development of 
citizenship, leadership training, and the like—is the 


true symbol of WEA. During the present winter the 
22 busmen of London’s Transport Merton garage have 
been meeting every Tuesday at teatime as a regular 
study group in modern economic problems. Some 
travel as much as 10 miles in the rain to attend these 
90-minute sessions. The youngest man in the class 
is 28 years old while the oldest is 65. The determina- 
tion of the group is typified in one member who rises 
2 Raybould, Op. cit., p. 60. 
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at 4:30 a. M., eycles seven miles to the garage, works 
his shift, eyeles home, takes his nap and tea, and 
cycles back to the study group. During the ’30’s a 
blind man walked seven miles to his weekly class. 

On this fiftieth birthday the Workers’ Educational 
Association stands at the crossroads. What is to be 
its future? A recent announcement by the Ministry 
of Education that in 1954 the budget for adult edu- 
cation will be reduced by 10 per cent has met with 
strong protests from the WEA and has been described 
by its supporters as “ ‘squalid economies’ made at the 
expense of crippling one of the most vital educational 
services.” On the other hand, there is a greater 
availability of WEA services than a demand for them. 
A case in point is that of the local trade unions of 
Sussex, which have been canvassed consistently and 
asked to designate the courses of study of interest to 
them and have indicated a dire lack of interest. Are 
there implications for changes in subjects offered? 
Has the WEA drawn the teeth of its workers? Are 
they munching happily on the cultural pastures of 
capitalism? Will the work of the WEA be taken over 
by the local education authorities and/or the state and 
made part of the scheme for further education? If 
it continues to exist, will it cease to be a “responsible 
body” and merely confine its activities to student or- 
ganizations? WEA feels that it is most dangerous 
for education for social purposes to be controlled en- 
tirely by politicians. Under state control how much 
influence would WEA have in tutor selection? Would 
the tutors then include miners, housewives, and drafts- 
men, as well as university lecturers, as it has done in 
the past? Could it continue to be a leader in move- 
ments to provide equal educational opportunity? And 
where would Parliament be? A report released after 
the 1945 general election revealed that 50 per cent of 
all M. P.’s and officers of the House of Commons had 
approached the voters through WEA classes as stu- 
dents or tutors. 

These and many other pertinent questions regard- 
ing the future of the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion remain unanswered. It can only be hoped that 
the “People’s University” will meet the challenges of 
the next 50 years equally as well as it has met those 
which confronted it during the past 50 years. 


SUMMER SESSIONS: THE LAST 
REPORT FOR 1953 


AvLMost an endless list of opportunities exists this 
year to attend summer programs of the nation’s in- 
stitutions of higher education. In addition to the 
workshops, conferences, study tours, and courses re- 
ported in Scnoon anp Socrery, April 18, the editors 
have received the following announcements. 

Students of Near Eastern languages will receive 
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intensive instruction in spoken Arabie of Lebanon, 
Persian of Teheran, and Turkish of Istanbul by en- 
rolling in the University of Michigan’s summer ses- 
Each course, supplemented by studies in Near 
Eastern literature, history, art, and religion, will offer 


sion. 


six academic credits. Jo); complete information, write 
to Harold M. Dorr, director of the summer session. 
A workshop for college professors also will be fea- 
tured (June 22-July 10), enabling professors to util- 
ize the university’s resources in reorganizing their own 
courses. 

More than 30 economic-education workshops are on 
the agenda of colleges and universities throughout the 
country and in Hawaii (June 1l—August 29). The 
workshops, in conjunction with the Joint Council on 
Economic Education, are designed to improve eco- 
nomic education in the schools and teacher-training 
institutions. The list of workshops may be obtained 
from the council, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 

West Virginia University will feature a dance work- 
shop (June 3-23) and a workshop in sports (June 
24-July 14) for women physical educators. The vis- 
iting staff will include Alma M. Hawkins, associate 
professor of physical education, George Williams Col- 
lege (Chicago), and Rachel Bryant, consultant in 
physical education for the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation (Wash- 
ington, D. C.). To attend the university’s field courses 
in botany and zoology (June 7-July 14), which will 
be conducted at Camp Arthur Wood, Alvon, students 
should apply before May 15. 

The University of Omaha is offering, in addition to 
the summer sessions (June 8-August 15), a travel 
program for academic credit. Beginning July 28, 
students may take bus trips to Mexico City, Cali- 
fornia, and other southwestern regions. 

The Illinois State Normal University is also pro- 
viding credit for a foreign tour. On-campus registra- 
tion, June 10, entitles students to a 53-day field sur- 
vey of Ireland, England, France, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy, Monaco, Spain, and Portugal. 
The course, excluding passport, visas, and university 
fees, costs $1,440, and is limited to 15 students. 

Persons interested in supplementing lectures with 
direct observations of culture outside the continental 
limits of the United States may apply at Kent (Ohio) 
State University for study tours of Europe, Mexico, 
and Canada. History and art trips will be taken to 
the southern portions of Mexico, including Guadala- 
jara and Cuernavaca. 
tional Education will jointly sponsor 
tours of France, Italy, Holland, 
and Germany. 

Willamette University (Salem, Ore.) is planning 
study tours of Paris and includes a special four-week 


The university and the Na- 
Association 


Jeloium, England, 
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study period at the University of Santander, Spain. 
The trips are under the direction of the Student Inter- 
national Travel Association. 

Fifteen workshops, institutes, and conferences con- 
stitute the summer programs of Saint Louis Univer- 
sity (June 11-July 31). Among the many programs 
concerning the teaching and care of children are: 
institutes in special education and on child develop- 
ment, and workshops in reading, speech, audio-visual 
Other 
institutes include the subject areas of marriage ecoun- 


aids, creative dramatics, and children’s plays. 


seling and of earth science. 

The Committee on Diagnostie Reading Tests, Inc., 
is sponsoring work-conferences during the summer 
months to promote the improvement of reading in- 
struction. These conferences in reading are being 
presented, June 15-26, at the University of Southern 
California (Los Angeles); July 13-24, at Harvard 
University; July 27-August 7, in the Washington, 
D. C., area; and August 10-21, at Colorado Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College (Fort Collins). Appli- 
cations, accompanied by half of the $30-tuition charge, 
should be addressed to Frances Triggs, chairman of 
the committee, 4319 Rowalt Drive, College Park, 
Maryland. 

The State University of Iowa is including a Latin 
The primary course 
Direct 


workshop in its summer session. 
is “The Latin Language” (June 22-July 11). 
inquiries to the department of classics. 

Among the summer offerings of North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College (Fargo) are workshops in speech 
correction, play direction, and guidance and counsel- 
ing. Further information may be obtained from Car] 
H. Schmidt, workshop director. 

Yale University’s Summer School of Alcohol Studies 


will present a program concerning the various prob- 
lems of alcohol as they affect individuals and society. 
The curriculum will offer the following topies (June 


28-July 23): origins, structure, and nature of social 
problems; theories in the development of personality; 
society and the problems of aleohol; drinking as a 
folkway; chemistry and physiological action of al- 
cohol as well as its effects; theories concerning the 
nature of alcohol and the treatment of alcoholism; 
contemporary problems; and current aetivities and 
trends. 

New York University is instituting a new program 
this summer to meet the academic needs of deans and 
advisers of junior and senior high-school girls. The 
first course is “Emerging Concepts for Deans and 
Advisers of Girls” (June 29-July 17) and carries 
credits leading to a Master’s degree. 

As part of its summer-school program (July 6- 
August 26), Harvard University will hold three-day 
music and literature conferences, a traveling seminar 
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in France, and an international seminar which will 
feature cultural leaders from Europe and Asia. 
Teachers, supervisors, and administrators will find 
a course in reading at the University of Virginia 
(July 13-24) that will carry two semester hours’ 
credit, 
tices in instruction and remedial therapy in reading. 


The intensive course will reveal modern prac- 
Send requests for additional information to Ullin W. 


Leavell, director, McGuffey Reading Clinic of the 
university. 


Events 
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Connecticut Coilege (New London) is planning the 
sixth session of its School of the Dance (July 13- 
August 23). Featured this year is a refresher course 
for dance directors who wish to observe technique, 
composition, and rhythmic training in the daily 
classes. 

Two courses and a workshop at Boston University 
are open to persons interested in religion and phi- 
losophy. The university’s summer session is offering 
a four-credit graduate program of theological studies. 





THE BRITISH UNIVERSITY AND THE 
AMERICAN COLLEGE 

AN excellent illustration of Bernard Shaw’s remark 
that the British and Americans are two peoples di- 
vided by a common language is the apparent difficulty 
of those on one side of the Atlantic to understand the 
educational system of those on the other. This is 
particularly true of that part of each system that is 
intended for graduates of secondary schools—the col- 
lege and university in the United States and the uni- 
versity in Britain. 

The American is amazed at the small number of stu- 
dents enrolled in British universities which he is apt 
to ascribe to deliberate denial of educational opportu- 
nities. The British educator is astonished at the size 
of the enrollments in American institutions of higher 
education and nonplussed when he reads of the nature 
and number of courses offered in the American col- 
leges. The American is unaware of the fact (and the 
Britisher is generally ignorant of it) that there exists 
in England and Scotland a vast array of post-second- 
ary institutions which are not degree-granting but 
which prepare for a variety of professions and sub- 
professions. 

The misunderstanding comes from the fact that in 
the British systems selection of the intellectually able 
begins very early, while in the United States there is 
a system of self-selection which lasts much longer. 
The pace is much slower in the United States, while 
in Britain a pupil on completing the Sixth Form of 
a grammar school would have begun to specialize and 
be about ready to enter junior year of an American 
college. 

More important, however, is the difference in the 
aim that the American college and the British univer- 
sity set before themselves. While the American col- 
lege professes its readiness and even a duty to meet 
the needs of all students who qualify for admission, 
the British university insists, to quote from “Univer- 
sity Courses,” a pamphlet published a few years ago 
by P. E. P., that the subjects included in a university 


’ 


curriculum “raise problems of general interest,” are 


“based on an established body of knowledge,” and 
“provide intellectual training.” According to the 
Nuffield College report of 1948, “The Problem Fae- 
ing Universities,” the universities “have constantly to 
safeguard the general character of the education they 
give, the balanced and comprehensive approach to 
learning and research for which they stand, against 
excessive specialization”’—and against the pressure of 
the demands for new courses which have not been 
negligible during and sinee the war. 

Facts such as these make comparison between the 
two systems more difficult than is often realized.— 


te Oe! 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE ACE 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCA- 
TIONAL TELEVISION 


ArtuuR S, ADAMS, president, American Council on 
Education, has announced the establishment of a Com- 
mittee on Edueational Television. John C. Adams, 
president, Hofstra College (Hempstead, N. Y.), has 
been selected as the committee chairman. 

The council’s Committee on Educational Television 
will co-operate closely with the Joint Committee on 
Educational Television and the National Citizen’s 
Committee for Educational Television, organizations 
which are also supported by the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation. The committee met in Washington, D. C., to 
consider ways of strengthening support for educa- 
tional television among educators, to inform the fae- 
ulties of educational institutions concerning educa- 
tional television, to develop training courses for edu- 
ational television personnel, and to promote effective 
use of educational television as a teaching aid. 

The committee, according to Dr. Adams, will seek 


to promote a maximum amount of activity in behalf 
of educational television on the part of educational 
Periodic stocktaking will 
be made of the degree and nature of participation of 
the groups involved in the development of educational 


organizations and teachers. 


television. 
Members of the committee, in addition to the chair- 
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man, are: Frederick L. Hovde, president, Purdue 
University; Samuel T. Arnold, provost, Brown Uni- 
versity (Providence, R. I.); Edgar Fuller, executive 
secretary, National Council of Chief State School 
Officers, Washington, D. C.; David D. Henry, execu- 
tive vice-chancellor, New York University; the Right 
Reverend Monsignor Frederick G. Hochwalt, secre- 
tary general, National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; Mark C. Schinnerer, super- 
intendent of schools, Cleveland, Ohio; and L. A. Wil- 
son, commissioner, New York State Education De- 


partment. 


THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
INTERN FELLOWSHIPS 

THE American University (Washington, D. C.) is 
offering full-tuition graduate fellowships in public 
administration through a combined academic and in- 
ternship program to train outstanding students for 
positions of responsibility in government. The pro 
gram leads to the degree of Master of Arts in public 
administration. 

The fellow spends half the time on assignment to 
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a Government agency in which he carries on admin- 
istrative studies or engages in other activities which 
will provide an opportunity for first-hand observa- 
tion and experience. Close consultation between fac- 
ulty member, work supervisor, and student assures 
the kind of experience which will help most in the 
development of the individual student. 

Six hours’ credit per semester is given for the in- 
ternship experience. In addition to the internship 
project, each student carries nine semester hours of 
graduate courses. The curriculum is developed for 
each student’s individual need and objective. 

Selections will be made on the basis of the follow- 
ing factors: leadership potentiality, academic record, 
desire to prepare for public service career, and 15 
semester hours of college credit in political science 
and/or publie administration. In exceptional cases 
other social sciences will be aecepted as background. 

Further information may be obtained from Cath- 
eryn Seckler-Hudson, chairman, department of polit- 
ical science and publie administration, the Ameriean 
University. The university also announces a Publie 
Affairs Laboratory to be held from June 22-July 31. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

The Reverend Brother Arthur A. Loftus, president, 
Iona College (New Rochelle, N. Y.), has been ap- 
pointed Provincial of the American Provinee of the 
Christian Brothers of Ireland to sueceed the Reverend 
Brother Patrick A. Gleeson. The Reverend Brother 
Loftus will continue as president of the college until 
a successor is named in September. 


Hale Aarnes, whose appointment as chairman of the 
department of education, North Dakota Agricultural 
College (Fargo), was reported in Scnoou AND So- 
cleTY, September 13, 1952, has been appointed dean 
of the new graduate school. Dr. Aarnes will retain 
his duties as professor of education and chairman of 
the department. 

Eugene S. Ashton, Lee S. McCollester Professor of 
Biblical Literature, Tufts College (Medford, Mass.), 
has been named dean, School of Religion, to sueceed 
John M. Ratcliff, whose death was reported in these 
columns, March 7, 1953. 


A. Hadley Cantril, professor of psychology, Prince- 
ton University, has been appointed chairman of the 
department of psychology to sueceed Carroll C. Pratt. 


John M. Lenoir, associate professor of chemical 
engineering, University of Arkansas, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the department of chemical engi- 
neering, University of Denver, effective September 1. 


Purdue University has announced the following ap- 
pointments to the staff of two new departments: Mar- 
bury B. Ogle, Jr., professor of political economy, has 
been named head of the department of history, gov- 
Weiler, 


professor of economies, University of Illinois, head of 


ernment, and philosophy; and Kmanuel T. 
the department of economies. Professors Ogle and 
Weiler succeed James A. Estey, head of the depart- 
ment of history, economies, and government from 


which the new departments were created. 


George B. Manhart, professor of history, and Her- 
rick E. H. Greenleaf, 
Pauw University (Greencastle, Ind.), have been ad- 
vanced respectively to heads of the departments of 

Dr. Manhart and Dr. 
W. Carson and William 
Also retiring 


professor of mathematics, De- 


history and mathematics. 
Greenleaf succeed William 
EK. Edington who are retiring June 7. 
is Earl C. Bowman, head of the department of educa- 


tion. 


Albert G. H. Dietz, professor of structural engi- 
neering, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has 


been appointed acting head of the course in building 
Dr. Dietz will succeed 


engineering and construction. 
Walter €. Voss, who will retire in June but remain 
at the institute as professor emeritus and lecturer, 


Alexander Koyre, professor at the Sorbonne, has 
been appointed Kemper K. Knapp Visiting Profes- 


sor, University of Wisconsin. 
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Oberlin (Ohio) College has announced the follow- 
ing faculty appointments: Yi-Pao Mei, visiting pro- 
fessor of philosophy, and Kay T. Rogers, assistant 
professor of zoology. Appointments as instructors 
ineluded: Barbara Bondy and Jack R. Moeller (Ger- 
man), Marjorie Ann Donley (physical education), 
Herbert S. Gershman (Romance languages and litera- 
tures), Priscilla Gibson and John Reesing (English), 
and Maurice Stein (sociology and anthropology). 


Leslie J. Buchan, whose appointment as dean of 
faculties, Washington University (Saint Louis 5), 
was announced in ScnHoo. anp Society, June 24, 
1950, will assume his duties in October as professor 
of business, School of Business and Publie Adminis- 
tration. 


Carl Mason Franklin, professor of law, University 
of Oklahoma, has been appointed professor of law, 
University of Southern California (Los Angeles 7), 
effective September 1. 

Theo Shea and Maurice J. Moran have been named 
respectively assistant professor of education and 
instructor in psychology, Saint Louis University, 
both appointments effective September 1. 


Stephen A. McCarthy, whose appointment as diree- 
tor, Cornell University Library, was reported in 
Scnoo. anv Society, May 25, 1946, will serve in 
Egypt as a Fulbright lecturer in library science 
during the 1953-54 school year. Dr. McCarthy will 
be library-administration consultant to Ibrahim Uni- 
versity and the universities in Cairo and Alexandria. 


Thomas Raymond McConnell, whose appointment 
as chancellor, University of Buffalo, was noted in these 
columns, May 20, 1950, has been named chairman of 
the newly created Commission on Instruction and 
Evaluation of the American Council on Education. 
The commission will plan and review activities of the 
eouncil concerning teaching and educational evalua- 
tion. Other members of the new commission are: 
Omer Clyde Aderhold, president, University of Geor- 
gia; the Reverend Theodore M. Hesburgh, CSC, presi- 
dent, University of Notre Dame; Martin D. Whitaker, 
president, Lehigh University (Bethlehem, Pa.) ; 
Harold W. Stoke, dean, the Graduate School, Univer- 
sity of Washington; Ralph W. Tyler, dean of social 
sciences, University of Chieago; Elmer Ellis, dean of 
arts and sciences, University of Missouri; Russell M. 
Cooper, assistant dean, College of Science, Literature, 
and the Arts, University of Minnesota; Ethel J. Al- 
penfels, professor of education, New York University; 
C. C. Fries, professor of English, University of Michi- 
gan; and Phebe Ward, principal, Galileo Adult 
School, San Francisco. 

James Collins, associate professor of philosophy, 
Saint Louis University, was recently elected president, 
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American Catholic Philosophical Association, succeed- 
ing Elizabeth Salmon, first woman president of the 
association. 

The Reverend Robert J. Henle, S.J., whose assump- 
tion of duties as dean, the Graduate School, Saint 
Louis University, was reported in ScHooL aND So- 
ciety, April 15, 1950, has been appointed chairman 
of the Committee on Graduate Study, National Catho- 
lic Educational Association. 


Owen J. Roberts, former associate justice of the 
United States Supreme Court whose retirement as 
dean, the Law School, University of Pennsylvania, 
was reported in these columns, January 19, 1952, was 
recently elected chairman of the board of directors, 
the Fund for the Advancement of Education. Justice 
Roberts succeeds Frank Abrams, who resigned to as- 
sume his duties as a newly elected member of the 
board of trustees, the Ford Foundation, which created 
the Fund. 


John L. Rich, whose appointment as head of the de- 
partment of geology and geography, the University 
of Cincinnati, was noted in ScHoou. aNp Society, 
August 10, 1940, has been awarded honorary mem- 
bership in Sigma Gamma Epsilon, the national earth 
sciences honorary fraternity. Dr. Rich, international 
authority on economic geology, is only the seventh 
honorary member in 40 years to be granted member- 
ship in the fraternity. 


Kenneth Holland, president, the Institute of Inter- 
national Education (New York 21), has been named 
a Chevalier of the French Legion of Honor. Count 
Jean de Lagarde, minister and plenipotentiary in 
charge of the French Consulate General, New York, 
presented the citation of award to Mr. Holland. 


Earl J. McGrath has resigned as commissioner of 
education, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 


George Lombard Kelly has resigned as president, 
the Medical College of Georgia (Augusta). Dr. 
Kelly’s suecessor is Edgar R. Pund, professor of 
pathology, who will assume the duties of president on 
or before July 1. 


Russell L. Moberly, professor of commerce and di- 
rector of the Industrial Management Institute, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, has resigned to assume the 
duties as director of a new management center at 
Marquette University (Milwaukee 3). 

Gillie A. Larew, dean, Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College (Lynchburg, Va.), will retire at the end of the 
summer, 


James A. Gannett will retire in August after 40 
years of service as registrar, University of Maine. 
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Annie Alice Marriott and Pearl Garrison Strawn, 
professors of home economics, Kansas State Teachers 
College (Pittsburg), will retire at the close of the 
academic year. 


Faculty members of the University of Minnesota 
who will retire in June include: Mark J. Thompson, 
superintendent, the Northeast Experiment Station; 
Roy C. Jones, head of the School of Architecture; 
Elvin C. Stakman, professor and chief of plant 
pathology and botany; George C. Priester, professor 
of mathematics and mechanics; Clara B. Arny, pro- 
fessor of home economies education; Robert T. Jones, 
professor of architecture; F. Stuart Chapin, profes- 
sor of sociology; Ivan Doseff, whose promotion to 
professor of art was reported in SCHOOL AND SOciETy, 
July 14, 1951; Marvin J. Van Wagenen, associate 
professor of educational psychology; Harry J. Ost- 
lund, associate professor of business administration ; 
and Jean H. Alexander, assistant professor of educa- 
tion 


Cecilia Hendricks, assistant professor of English, 
Indiana University (Bloomington), will retire on 
July 1. 


Coming Events 
The American Library Association will hold its 72nd 


annual conference, June 21-27, at the Statler and 
Biltmore Hotels, Los Angeles. The conference, with 
its theme “America Looks West,” will feature the fol- 
lowing speakers: Erle Stanley Gardner, mystery 
writer; Jay Monaghan, consultant for the Wyles Col- 
lection of Lincolniana, the University of California 
Library; William B. Ready, chief, acquisition divi- 
sion, the Stanford University Libraries; and Chet 
Huntley, radio and TV news commentator. At the 
last session of the conference, Flora B. Ludington, 
librarian, Mount Holyoke College (South Hadley, 
Mass.), and first vice-president of the association, will 
assume the duties of the presidency, succeeding Robert 
Bingham Downs, director of libraries and the Library 
School, University of Illinois. 


The University of Minnesota is presenting a one- 
day (May 8) Conference on Evaluation in General 
Education, a three-year study by 19 colleges and uni- 
versities and sponsored by the American Council on 
Education. 


The Center for the Study of Liberal Education for 
Adults, established by a grant from the Fund for 
Adult Education, will present a series of faculty 
The seminars will 
devote attention to the general areas of communica- 


seminars in Chicago, May 7-16. 


tion arts, humanities, and natural and social sciences, 


aiming to improve evening college courses and meth- 
ods of teaching. 
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William Allen White Editorial 
Conference to enhance editorial interest in newspapers 
will be held on May 16 at the University of Kansas. 
The conference, sponsored by the university’s William 
Allen White Foundation and School of Journalism 
and Public Information, will include the following 
speakers: Alvin S. MeCoy, president of the founda- 
tion; Rolla Clymer, editor, El Dorado Times; Robert 
M. White, II, co-editor, The Mexico (Mo.) Ledger; 
and A. T. Burch, associate editor, The Chicago Daily 
News. 


The first annual 


Recent Deaths 

Guido Carl Leo Riemer, retired professor of speech, 
Kutztown (Pa.) State Teachers College, died, March 
13, at the age of seventy-nine years, according to a 
report received by Scuoou aNpD Society, April 27. 
Dr. Riemer, who was born in Muenchenbernsdorf, 
Germany, had served as instructor in German 
(1895-99) and professor (1901-03, 1905-18), Buck- 
nell University (Lewisburg, Pa.); instructor 
(1899-1901), Harvard University; member of the 
staff (1918-23), Pennsylvania State Department of 
Publie Instruction; president (1923-27), Bloomsburg 
(Pa.) State Teachers College; president (1928-37), 
Clarion (Pa.) State Teachers College; and professor 
of speech (1937-47), Kutztown State Teachers Col- 
lege. 


The Reverend Cyprian McGarvey, C.P., retired dean 
of studies, Eastern Province, Congregation of the 
Passion, died, April 21, at the age of seventy-nine 
years. Father Cyprian had taught philosophy and 
theology in many monasteries. 


The Reverend James A. McCarl, S.J., former presi- 
dent, St. Joseph’s College (Philadelphia), died, April 
21, at the age of fifty-nine years. 


Robert V. Seliger, well-known psychiatrist and as- 
sistant visiting psychiatrist’ and instructor, Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, died, April 24, at the age of fifty- 
Dr. 


two years. Seliger had 


1938-53. 


served the hospital 


Frederick W. Peterson, assistant professor of Eng- 
lish, University of Michigan, died, April 25, at the 
had 


age of sixty-nine years. Professor Peterson 


served the university since 1914. 


Warfield Theobald Longcope, retired professor of 
medicine, Johns Hopkins Medical School, died, April 
25, at the age of seventy-five years. Dr. Longeope had 
served as director (1904-11), Ayer Clinical Labora- 
tory (Philadelphia); assistant professor of applied 
medicine (1909-11), University of Pennsylvania; as 
sociate professor of the practice of medicine (1911-14) 
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and Bard Professor of Applied Medicine (1914-21), 
Columbia University; and professor of medicine 


(1922-46), Johns Hopkins Medical School 


Rudolph Weiser Holmes, professor emeritus of ob- 
stetrics and gynecology, Rush Medical College, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, died, April 25, at the age of 
eighty years. Dr. Holmes had served as associate 


professor at Northwestern University Medical School. 


ene , ij li; 





BARBER, MARSHALL A. The Schoolhouse at Prairie 
View. Pp. 84. University of Kansas Press, Lawrence, 
Kan. 1953. $2.00. 

This brings the author to us as a natural storyteller, with 
sparkle, grace, and humor. With an understanding mind 
he lets us all share the fun of a small boy starting to 
school, 

e 


DAVIS, HAROLD E. The Americas in History. Pp. 
xiv +878. Illustrated with maps. The Ronald Press 
Company, New York 10. 1953. $7.50. 

This history of the countries of the Western Hemisphere 
traces their national and cultural development from pre- 
Conquest times to the present. 


‘* Education Abstracts: Education Clearing House.’’ Vol. 
V. Pamphlet No. 4. Pp. 13. Unesco, 19 Avenue 
Kléber, Paris xvi. 1953. 20 cents. 


‘*An Effective Education Program in Kentucky.’’ Pro 
ceedings of the 29th Annual Education Conference and 
the Meeting of the Kentucky Association of Colleges, 
Secondary and Elementary Schools. Pp. 111. College 
of Education, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
1953. 50 cents. 

« 


Employment Outlook in Printing Oceupations.’’  Bul- 
letin No. 1126. Pp. 299-330. 25 cents. ‘‘Employ- 
ment Outlook for Air Transportation.’’ Bulletin No. 
1128. Pp. 435-456. 20 cents. ‘‘ Employment Out 
look for Mechanics and Repairmen.’’ Bulletin No. 
1129. Pp, 159-185. 20 cents. ‘* Employment Outlook 
in Metalworking Occupations.’’ Bulletin No. 1130. 
Pp. 186-224. 30 cents. United States Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1953. 
Reprinted from Occupational Outlook Handbook, 1951. 


IEIST, ROBERT J., AND THOMAS A, 
Current Prose; A College Reader, Pp. xv + 366. 
hart and Company, New York 16. 1953. $2.90. 
Ilere the authors have tried to assemble a rather brief col- 
lection of interesting and teachable essays which reflect 
the kind of reading the average student is likely to do 
after college. 


BLEDSOE. 
Rine- 
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HERLIHY, LESTER B. Statistics of City School Sys- 
tems: Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States, 1948-50: Staff, Pupils, Finances, and Property. 
Chapter 3. Pp. vi+ 85. Government Printing Cffice, 
Washington 25, D.C. 1953. 30 cents. 

An Office of Education, FSA publication. 


HOOK, SIDNEY. Heresy, Yes—Conspiracy, No. Pp. 
283. John Day Company, 62 West 45th Street, New 
York 19. 1953. $3.75. 

The author works out a tough-minded philosophy to guide 
American liberals. 
2 


How Labor Unions Help Our Nation. Pp. 149. Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 718 Jackson Place, 
NW, Washington 6, D.C. 1953. 

A collection of prize-winning essays sent in by high-school 
students across the nation and sponsored by the local 
unions of the CIO. 


KNIGHT, EDGAR W. (Editor). A Documentary His- 
tory of Education in the South Before 1860. Vol. IV. 
Private and Denominational Effort. Pp. vii+516. 
The University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 
N. Car. 1953. $12.50. 
The fourth of five volumes. 
AND SocieTy, November 22, 


Vol. III was listed in SCHOOL 
1952. 


LAMB, BEATRICE PITNEY. ‘‘Trade—and Aid.’’ 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 195. Pp. 28. Illustrated. 
Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th Street, New 
York 16. 1953. 25 cents; quantity rates. 

Trade cannot completely replace aid—at least not until 


Europe has grown accustomed to lower tariff barriers and 
has had time to increase production accordingly. 


MARCUS, JACOB RADER. Early American Jewry: 
The Jews of Pennsylvania and the South, 1655-1700. 
Vol. Il. Pp. xxi+594. Illustrated. The Jewish 
Publication Society of America, 222 North 15th Street, 
Philadelphia 2. 1953. $4.00. 

The contents of this volume are basic to an understanding 
of Jewish life and fate in the United States. 


MORGAN, JOY ELMER. April Daily Readings. Pp. 
31. National Edueation Association, 1201 16th Street, 
NW, Washington 6, D.C. 1953. 50 for $1.00. 


These leaflets are published at cost by the Hugh Birch- 
Horace Mann Fund. 
@ 


PINSON, KOPPEL S. (Editor). Yivo Annual of Jew- 
ish Social Science. Vol. VII. Pp. 304. Yiddish 
Scientific Institute, New York 27. 1953. 

This present volume joins in the celebration of the birth 
of Yitshok Leybush Peretz (1852-1915). 


The Mantle of George Washing- 


PRATT, JULIUS W. 
The University of Buffalo, New 


ton. Pp. 137-146. 
York. 1953. 
Convocation address, February 23, 1953. The university 
studies, Vol. 20, No. 4, published on the Roswell Park Pub- 
lication Fund. 





TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 


KARL BIGELOW, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

RAYMOND WALTERS, President, University of Cincinnati. 
GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges. 
ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, School of Education, New York University. 


Education Association. 
cation, Harvard University. 
President, New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton. 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National 
ALFRED D. SIMPSON, Professor of Edu- 
ROSCOE L. WEST, 
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FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 
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BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA 7, PA, 
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THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 400 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 


Just Published ! 


EFFECTIVE HOME-SCHOOL 
RELATIONS 
by JAMES L. HYMES, George Peabody Col- 


lege for Teachers 
Today when schools need the full support 
of society more than ever, this timely new 
book shows how closer home-school rela- 
tions can mean better teaching in both 
places and abler, happier children. 


The first book of its kind in the field, EF- 
FECTIVE HOME-SCHOOL RELATIONS 
offers educators a sound, practical guide to 
the principles and practices of working suc- 
cessfully with parents. It puts the field of 
home-school relations into the widest and 
most significant setting. 
It explores the relationship between parents 
and their children . . . offers simple new 
methods of getting more parents to meet- 
ings .. . shows how visiting the child’s home 
gives the teacher a better understanding of 
the child . . . explains the value of short, in- 
formal notes to parents from the teacher. 
256 Pages approx. @ 55” x 834.” e April, 1953 


THEY ALL WANT TO WRITE: 
Written English in the Elementary School 


by ALVINA T. BURROWS, School of Educa- 
tion, New York University; JUNE D. FERE- 
BEE and DORIS C. JACKSON, Bronxville 
(N. Y.) Elementary School; and DOROTHY 
O. SAUNDERS, Pelham (N. Y.) Elementary. 

e The unique approach to writing in THEY 
ALL WANT TO WRITE is the solution to 
the dual problem of teaching correct forms 
and establishing good control of English 
mechanics . . . along with freeing chil- 
dren’s expression and fostering sincerity 
and clarity. 

e Copious illustrations of children’s work 
are provided. They show honestly the er- 
rors, immaturities and achievements of 
children in both content and form. These 
illustrations are reproduced to avoid any 
chance of adult misrepresentation. 
Approx. 260 pages ° FH” x B34” 

For approval copies write 











70 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 











College textbooks in 
NEW-WORLD EDUCATION SERIES 


A new approach to teacher education, applying a wide range 
of interrelated materials directly to the professional tasks of 
particular educational fields. 


The Public Administration of 
American Schools 


By Van Miller and Willard B. Spalding. A detailed 
study of principles and problems of public school ad- 
ministration, stressing the importance of democratic 
leadership in creating schools that will effectively 
serve society. 


Fundamentals of Curriculum 
Development 


By B. Othanel Smith, William O. Stanley, and J. 
Harlan Shores. A basic course building a concise, 
meaningful sequence of principles and procedures 
applicable to the development of an educational pro- 
gram at any level. 


Educational Psychology 


By Lawrence E. Cole and William F. Bruce. A syn- 
thesis of the research and practice of the past half 
century into a new psychology of human develop- 
ment. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 














